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INVASION" OF HARPER'S FEEBY. 



SPEECH 



HON. BENJAMIN T. WADE, 



OF OHIO. 



Delivered fn the Tlnited States Senate, December 14, 18B9. 



The Seoate resumed the consideration of the 
followmg reeolutioQ, sabmitted by Mr. Uasom oa 
the ath of December : 
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The pending question waa on the fijUowing 
amendment, olTered bj Mr. Tbdubull: 

After the word " hivaded," near tLo end of the resolution, 
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, Mr. 

President, to say aojthing upon the aubject of 
this resolution until late jesterda;, when my 
name was calied in question by one or two of 
the ^nators on this floor. 1 made np my miad, 
on the introduction of this re^olation, that I 
wooldTotefor it; not, however, with the hope 
that any bencHcial result irould flow from it, far 
it seemed to me from Ibe flrst that the only ef- 
fect it would have would be to iucrease that 
state of excitement that seems already to be suf- 
ficieatly strcnp, at least for all practical pur- 
poses. But upon this resolution the whole sub- 
ject of controiersy between the Northern and 
Southern States has been discussed, and I have 
been alluded to io such terms as renders it essen- 
tial that I should say Eometbiog. I have do de- 
sire to speak frequently on this most hackneyed 

It was Hud by the mover of this resolution, 
that one great object of it ivaa to elicit the stst* 
of Northern feetiag with regard to the recent in- 
vasion at Harper's Ferry. 

Mr. &iASO». WUl the Senator indulge me t. 

The Vice president. Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WADE. Certainly. 

Mr. MASO:!l. That has been ascribed to me 
once or twice in the course of the debate, per- 
haps upon both sides of the Chamber. It na^ a 
misapprehension. I did not say, or mean (o say, 
that any object of the resolution was to elicit the 
state of Northern feeling in rcfereiice to the oo- 
cnrrence at Harper's Ferry. My colleague mi^ 
hare said something of that sort. What I did 
say, and what I design and hope to ascertain by 
the ) ores ligation, is to And out from what sourc* 
the funds and the counsel were obtained that led 
to or induced that incursion at Harper's Ferr^ 
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I hftd reaaon to believe, and I bave reason t 
lieTc, that it came chieSjfrom tbe NewEaglami 
Slates. 

Mr. WADE. Mr, J'reeiiJerit, I stand orcected 
in tbat particular, although 1 got the impression 
Ibat it was a part, and an essential part, of the 
design of the mover of the cesotution, to iuquira 
into the state of Norlhem feeling on that euiiject. 
It seems 1 vas miatalcen. I believe the collea.giie 
of the Senator from Virginia avowed that to be 
the principal object of the resolution. I had sup- 
posed that it could not be very essential to in- 
Uaduce a resolution forthepxirpoaeof ascenaia- 
Ingwhat public sentiment at the North was on 
the subject of this iuvaaion of Harper's Ferry 
from any source whatever. I know very well, 
'that for the basest political purposes, that great 
and overshadowing party to which I belong bas 
been charged with complicity ia this affair; bat 
we have treated the accusatioo with seorn 
oontempt. We, whohave not beforB been charged 
with any crime whatever, we wbo have main 
Mned peace and good order, are all at onci 
cbarged, in general terms, through some of tbi 
papers of the North and the papers of the South, 
witb being partii'S to treaaon, murder, and stir' 
ring up insurreetioD I The charj;* is so entirely 
overstrained, that 1 must eay it fell \ipon my ears 
without creating one single emotion. I care 
nothing about a charge of that kind, made in 
•Dch general and sweeping teems. 

Bnt, Ur. President, I know what the e'cct of 
it tna; be in tbat part of the country where there 
is an scote jealousy existing as to the motives of 
Northern men. The charge is made through the 
only papers that can reach the ears of the South- 
em people, and where no antidote will be Bufler- 
ed to go, in order to explain public opinion. It 

' guided upon this subject; Ibatthey enlertain the 
Idea tbat Northern men, in considerable num- 
bers, respectable men, are concerned in some 
deliberate conspiracy against their tights. Now, 
lit, I must say, that if such a state of feeling 
does really eiist there, the Southern people 
themselves are pciacipally responsible foe it. 
They will suffer no opinions to be circulated 
araoDg tbem, unless they ace first cut and trim- 
med to tbeirowu prejudices. IfaNorlhern man 
■goei down there and honestly avows bis opin- 
ions, he ia in peril of his life; be is turned out 
of any Southern State ; his sentiments, however 
honest, and his motives, hovevec noble, will not 
eiculpate him from the charge of being an Abo- 
litionist, or sametLing of that kind, and be will 
be hurled out of your Slates; and yon, wbo 
■peak of the observance of constitutional rights, 
will you stand bybim there when be invokes the 
Constitution of the Tniced States to shield him 
against your unwarrantable prejudices 1 I4ot at 
«11, sir. You will no more suiTer a Korthero man 
to ciicn late among you, Dulesa be leaves biaman- 
bood and his independence behind bim, than the 
Chineae would suffer n stranger to invade their 
cities. You will not suffer the papers of a great 
snd all-prevailing party in the North to circulate 
Mnwg yon, lo that you ma; leara the desigos 



of the party through that sonrce wbioli carries 
its intelligence to the party in the North. 

Then, air, can yon but be dtluded? I ah on! d 
suppose if there was any danger of circulating in- 
ceodiary matter among the people of the South, 
that would be the most daogeroua of all which 
went to teach the people there that a great parly, 
controlling all the free States, were sympathizing 
with raids upon the South — were ready to L;nd 
themaelvea IQ any uprising that might be got up 
there. If I were to judge of dangerous incendi- 
arism, I should say that would be the raost dan- 
,geroua of all ; yet it is carried into those States, 
without, as 1 said before, any antidote, or any- 
thing to explain it. The Governors of your 
States may proclaim that the great maaa of the 
Northern people are ready lo abet the acta of 
those who recently made' an attack on Harper's 
Ferry. What could be mora dangeroua to the 
institutions of any Southern State thaik state- 
ments like thia, if proroaJgated there ? 

Why, sir, it is a strange state of thinga tbat we 
Gnd prevailing all around us. A strange stats 
of sentiment has sprung up all at once. I beg to 
know what haa taken place that has given rise 
to this inquiry and — I will say it — to these most 
intemperate speeches tliat have been made oa 
the subje':t. Why. sir, twenty-one men, all told, 
deluded wen — yea, sir, judging from the very 
act they undertook to accomplish, insane men — , , 
have invaded a great and powerful sovereign 
State, and they have met tbat retribution which 
every Eaue man knew must be their lot in under- 
taking wb jt they (iid. When a gang of conspir- 
ators are apprehended and brought to juatice in 
every other case,aa far aa I know.all eicitement 
ceasea over the graves of the malefactora ; and 
why not here? 

Mr. President, I understand it is said that the 
Ntrthern people sympathize with John llrown 
in the raid that be made upon Ihe sovereignty of 
Virginia; and tbat is a great cause of complaint. 
Sir, 1 do not stand here to control the sympalhies 
of the human heart, under any clrcumstanses; 
bec*36 they are not subject to human conL:ol ; 
but I think I can explain the reason why many 
Northern men have deeply sympathized with John 
Brown, the leader of this gang. I ask you here, 
however, always to discriminate between the man 
and the act Ibat be committed. Gentlemen seem 
incapable of drawing that line of discrimination. 
They run both' together, and they treat John 
Brown as a common malefactor. They have a 
right to treat him so ; but he will not go down 
to posterity in that light at all. I think I know 
why it is that some considerable feeling and 
sympathy exist in the North for hiui, and iC can* 
not be understood unless we go back for four . 
years, and see what was taking place in a dis- 
tant Territory of the United Slates, and what 
part John Brown acted on tbat theatre, 

"'■:,if the people of Virginia are excited almost 
idness because a conspiracy has been form- 
ed and an attempt made upon their sovereignty, 
what do yon suppose were the feelings of North- 
nen, wtiose relations and friends had gone 
a far-distant Territory, and forcied colonies 
there, weak aad feeble, scattered through a wli- 
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flerneag; when Itwaa tlie deliberate parpose of 
great, powerful, und almost &ll-perTiiiliDg partj, 
to drire them oat, or to eoerco them to HuhEcribe 
to opinions and institutions wbicb thejr abhorred 
from the bottom of their sonle? Many were 
murdered in cold blood, and others were drireo 
ont and their property destroyed. They ap- 
pealed to Congress; hut they got insult insteart 
of Bjrapathy. When 1 stale this, I state wbat I 
know. My bi»od boiled then, in view of the op- 
pression and tyranny that sacrificed Ihat Terri- 
tory. I need not go Ihroogli all the volume of 
testimony on that sabject. 1 speak by the book. 
One hundred witnesses attest the tTutb of evei'j 
word I say. Their record is indelible. It will 
go down to posterity, aai it will show the dam- 
EiHg fact that this Government did, at least, cin- 
nive at the acts of great bands of conspirators, 
who, arming tbemselves lawleaaly with arms of 
the Federal QoTernment, invaded a peaceable 
Territory; look possession of the ballot-hoses; 
drove its people from the polls; expelled them 
from their possessions ; eiercised acts of tyranny 
over them; deprived tbem of every right ; and. 
In s great many instances, raurdEied them ruth- 
leflsly in cold blood. 

But, air, that was a great way off; it was io a 
Territory of thia Union. It was not every man 
on this floor wlio had friends there exposed to 
those attacks, and hence they did not create the 
same excitement that is created when the inva- 
sion comes nearer home. But I declare here in 
my place that, in my judament, the only differ- 
ence between ibe two cases is this : that in tbe 
case of Kansas Ihe invasion whs made with no 
other purpose tban to Hi Slavery there at all 
hazards and by force of arms, while John Brown 
and his men, with a like unlawful pnrpose, un- 
dertook to ertirpate Slavery from the State of 

The Free-Slate men of Kansas got no consola- 
tion from this Government. I remember well 
when their petitions j-ame in here, asking for re- 
dress, and I remember that a Senator *ood forth 
in bis place and said: "We will suffdue j-ou; 
you are traitors; we will hang every man of you; 
this Government has proved itself the strongest 
Government nnder heaven to protect the civil 
rights of men, and now I want to see hon strong 
it is to punish traitors." That was the language 
dealt out to the citizens of that Territory when 
they appealed to us for redress. Underetand me, 
sir; I do not go back to the history of Kansas 
for the purpose of justifying John Drown and his 
crow in their invasion of Virginia, but in order 
to show you why it is that the men of the free 
States, to some considerable extent, do sympa- 
thize with this old hero. Jq the darkest hour of 
Kansas, when the rights o( the Free-State men 
were imperilled, when their men were murdered 
in cold blood, (several of whom were from the 
State of Ohio,) when everything looked dark and 
gloomy there, and when yonr Government failed 
to interpose its strong arm in their behalf, then 
it was that John Brown appeared upon the stage 
of action. Arming himself as well as he might, 
befommenoed to do that jnsiice to him?r.|f and 
his fellows thai the Uavernment had denied, and i 



he did it with a heroism and a deteimiqatleQ tfaat 
then not only challenged the admiraUon of hia 
tViends, but even the respect of bis enemiei. Ha 
went forward with a firmness and determination 
that carried terror into.tbe hearts of the Border 
Ruffians, 'and he hurled them from the Territory, 
and really conqaered a peace. 

Now, sir, in order to understand Northern 
sentiment, it is necessary fully to appreciate the 
feelings of those men whose tHenda were strick- 
en down in that defenceless Territory, John 
Brown was their champion. He carried himself 
through those sr^enea nobty, to the acceptance of 
all and tbe admiration of all ; and there it was, 
as has been often said here, that he leam^ the 
art of war. Undoubtedly, sir, that raid'W^ the 
parent of this. It is true, John Brown lost two 
of his sons there ; they were murdered in cold 
blood before hia eyes, literally hewed to pieces ; 
and I believe that he wag maddened by tha 
scenea through which he passed in Kansas, be- 
CHSise I do not believe that any sane man on 
earth would have undertaken tbe enterprise that 
he undertook at Harper's Ferry. 

Well, Fir, be marched upon Harper's Ferry; 
he conspired against a great sovereign State, to 
overtbniw its institutions ; and I say to the Sen- 
ate — though I shall get no more credit for it 
than my fellow Senators who have preceded me 
have^ — that I do not sympathiie with or ap- 
prove the act. John Brown resided, for a long 
time, not a great nay from that portion of the 
country from which 1 come. He was always re- 
puted among Ihe mo^t honest and upright men 
in that community. There was nothing against 
bis character. He was known to be a brave, 
generous, disinterested man, the admiration of 
all that knew him, even before be passed through 
those scenes in Kansas. He proceeded npon thia 
lawless misiioD, and I suppose the idea entered 
his head while he was in Kansae; indeed, I saw 
it stated in the papers that there it was that he 
found his associates: there it was that he con- 
ceived tbe idea ofinvading the Southe'rn States, 
and emancipating their slaves. From there, be 
went to Canada, and in Canada he made that 
famous Constilntion, or form of Government, 
which, in his crazy mind, he conceived Was to 
supersede all others. But, Mr. President, [Mr. 
Mason in the chair,] you must bear me witness 
that he bore himself, among the disastroua 
scenes of this unwarrantable enlerpriae, with 
that same calmness, with that same sublime 
heroism and indiSerence to fats, that bad char- 
acterized the mdn on all other occasions, I hare 
heard even those whose territory he invaded 
speak of him as a man who challenged their ad- 
miration for his personal qualities, though they 
had. of course, no sympathy with the act that 
he had perpetrated. The Governor of yonr 
Slate, sir, who met him face to face in an inter- 
view, was compelled-To say, " He is brave, he i« 
honest, he is sincere," It is rarely that a man, 
biav-e, honest, and sincere, is led to the gallows 
or the stake ; but nevertheless, if these qualities 
misguide him into a lawless raid npon the rights 
of other', be must suffer the penalties of the 
law, and no man stands here to justify him. 
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I Bik jijn In tha generosity of yonr hearts 
leparate and distinguish bttweea approval of a 
lawless invasion, aad sympathy for q^iublime 
bero, taking his life ia his band, aod marchtDg 
up to the altar to offer it there a eacriHea to his 
highest convictions of' right. Sir, bia coarse 
KBs disinterested. He is frequently spoken, of 
as a common malefactor, a vulffar murderer, a 
robber. Sir, he proposed nothing to himself. 
His condtict waa as disinterested as man's con- 
duct can ever be ; but he was misguided, he wits 
demented, he was insane ; still th« people of the 
North do not forget the great serviees that he 
rendered to their cause, to their relations, and 
their friends, who were iu peril in the Territory 
of Kanias, nor can the human heart divest ilself 
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a from the time that he was overtakeo 
until the grave closed over him. 

■fherefore, sir, they did sjmpathiae with him ; 
but I beg of you not to be laisif d by this. Do 
not jump to the conclusiuu that the people who 
hold meetings in aduiication of the personal 
qualities of John Brown, one single man of them, 
itand forth to justify his iiefarioua and unwar- 
rantable act. I do not know (hut a single eppli- 
calion to save his life was made from that quar- 
ter. If it was, r did not hear of it. They sup- 
posed that, according to the law existing in the 
State against which he had offended, be properly 
infffered the eitreme penally of the law. And 
here I will say, before I pass from Ihis branch of 
the EubjBct, tliat in my intercourae with all the 
people who knew ^ohn Brown, in my inter- 
course with all the men who have sympathized 
with bim in his last trial, I have r.ever yet heard 
of a man, woman, or child, that stood forth as a 
JQStifier of bis raid upoo Virginjp. If the people 
sympathized with a felon upoa the gallows, any- 
body would know without inquiry that it was 
no ordinary case. Our people do cot sjmpa- 
thiM with crime, but they do feel those emo- 
tions which are elicited by those traits of hero- 
ism that characteriiad this leader daring the 
whole course of his life, and shone most conspic- 
uously in bis death. 

But enough of that, Mr. Presidenf. It is ex- 
ceedingly absurd to endeavor lo implicate the 
Republican party in the acta of John Brown 
or anybody else. They have their principles, 
which are well kaowu. Our doctrines ata well 
understood. The limitations upon our doctrines 
are well known by all who choose to kuow 
them, and those who do not would uever under- 
stand them, although they were written upon the 
face of the sun. The Senator from Tennessee, 
[Mr. JoawsOK,] the other day, and the Senator 
from Alabama, [Mr. Clav,] yesterday, if I un- 
derstood them, undertook to read us a lecture 
on our andtrstanding of the Declarnlion of In- 
dependence, and the doctrines growing out of 
tbal instrument; and I have thought that prob- 
ably here is the great departure between them 
and myself, between those who believe in the in- 
gtittttiou of Slavery and those who do not. The 
Eeputolican party, so far as 1 know, believe in the 
Declaration of Independence. They do not be- 
lwv«l^t it is a tiaiue of glittering gcntriilities. 



They do not believe that it is a mere jingle ot 
words, having no meaning. They do believe that 
every man bearing the human form has received 
from tlie Almighty Maker a right to his life, to 
his liberty, and the pursuit df happiness. They 
do not believe that this right Is confined to men 
of any particular name, nation, or color; bnt 
they believe that wherever there is humanity, 
there is this great principle. 

The genatorfrom Tennessee said that the Dec- 
laration of Independence applied only to whit« 
men; that while men have a right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; and he said it did 
not apply to all; that it was never' intended to 
apply to any other class ot persons than the whits 
race. Do I understand that Senator, then, in the 
converse of the proposition, to hold that the 
black man bas no right lo his life ? Let us nar- 
row it down to that ; will the Senator say that a 
negro has 'no right to life? If he has, he basjuet 
as great and as inalienable a right to his liberty 
and to tlie pursuit of happiness. Sir, there ia 
nothing more abhorrent to the mind of most 

created by his Maker to be a mere drudge, a 
serf, to another; that it was the intealion ofthe 
Almighty, in creating a particular class of men, 
that they should forego their own happiness, 
their own right to cultivate their faculties, and 
that they were born for no better purpose than 

regardless of their own. To a man thaa born; 
his being would be a-curse. He might scolT at 
the Creator who had raised him up, not to re- 
gard Ills own happiness, not to regard the cul- 
ture of his own mind, bat as a being whose life, 
whose limbs, and all whose faeuities, were dedi- 
cated by the Almighty to minister alone to tha 
promotion of some other man's hsppiuess. Sir, 
that is not the teaching ot the Declaration of In- 
dependence. It was never so intended, nor are 

"ramers of that instrument liable to be tauut- 
ith hypacrisy because they did not carry out 
practicalli, to their full extent, the ideas of that 
great and'Qodlike instrnment. They were fram- 
ing a Government for these Stales. They knew, 
to be sure, that the sovereign States of this Union 
existing at the time had their own institutions; 
they knew, to bo sure, that Slavery prevailed 
there; but there was not a man of them who did 
not proclaim it to be wrong,- I am not going to 
read those declarations of theirs, but! say to 
you, yon cannot Bnd the man that was instru- 
mental in framing the Constitution of the United 
States, or the Declaration of Independence, but 
. said over and over again that the systeia 
of Slavery, wherever it exists, is wrong, and ean- 

■ie justified upon any principle ; and to al- 
t to justify it, would be to reduce the Gov- 
ent of these United Slates down to a level 
the meanest despotism that esists on the 
face of God's earth. If one may be created for 
better purpose than to minister to thowclfare 
of another, the only question will be, who are 
the privileged classes — who are to be ministered 
nnto, and who are the menials todolheirwork? 
All monarchies act upon this principle, ani 
therefore it is that kjj^gs assume to retgn by di- 
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vine right. It ■wfti the'pnrpose of oar fathecg to 
put the dagger to the heart of susb an abe^rditj. 
All mea, say thoj, are created equfl.1, and have 
these iQalienable lightB. All men feel that that 

Wby, sir, what said JefferBon? The Senator 
from Tennessee, I believe, said, that if ho gave 
this scope to the Declaration of Independence, 






(■ebolder 



self, b? 



a. hjpocrtte in aaj-ing it. That 
follow. The Senator from Alabama, if I under- 
stooii him, declared thai if this was so, then 
those who held elaves were great criminals, and 
were gnilty of the greatest wrong. That does 
not follow, by any means. * 

Mr. CLAY. The Senator doubtless doea not 
mean to misrepresent me. 1 said that if the 
libel, as I think it, pronounced by his party upoa 

Mr. WADG. 'l do not know that 1 understand 
the Senator. 

Mr. CLAY, T said that if the assertion of 
your party, that Slavery and Polygamy slood 
together, and were equally crimes against re- 
vealed religion, was true, then both the slave- 
holder and the potygamist were criiDinH.13 alike. 

Mr. WADE. Mr. President, i am not one of 
those who suppose that all slaveholders are 
deeply criminal. I know very well how habit 
and custom, aud even necessity, modify all onr 
abstract opinions. I understand that well, and 
I Q^er mention it in the North without the 
proper qualiS cations, notwithstanding the Sena- 
tor thinks I bate slaveholding and slaveholders 
so inuuh. I give you here, on this floor, my 
worst version of your inetitnlions. I hold no 
euch doctrine as the Senator charges us with. 
1 do not charge Thomas Jefferson, oor lEr. Mad- 
ison, nor General Washington, nor Mr. Ran- 
dolph, nor Mr. Tucker, nor any other of the 
great statesmen to whom we look up with such 
reverence, with hypocrisy, or anything sinister 
or wroEg; beoaase, wben they made this decla- 
ration, and declared that the word "slave" 
should not be in the instrument which they 
were framing, for the reason that it grated 
harshly on their ears, and they knew it was an 
iafringement on natural right, they held slaves 
in the States themselves. The fact that they 
Keld slaves did not prevent their making this 
. declaration, nor did it prevent them, on all occa- 
sions, from inveighing against the institution, 
Bud wisblng they coold find some means bj 
which they could do away with it. General 
Washington himself was, according to your un- 
derstanding of it, just as much an Abolitionist 
as you charge roe with being. He believed the 
system wrong — morally, politically, in every 
way— and he hoped some means would be found 
whereby it might be abolished. Yes, sir, that 
■was the word. He wiabed that some means 
would be found by which this system should be 
done away with, and he declared that, whenever 
there was an opportunity, bis vote should not 
be wanting to accomplish i(, How long do you 
eupposa that ho could remain on the soil of Vir- 
ginia to-day, with Ibis declaration upon his 
t >ngue ? 



In the admtciatrstion of public affiun, yott 
cannot goveru a nation upon an abstraction. 
You cannot impeach a man with inconsistency 
because he cannot live in the administration of 
public affairs up to the Snesl-spua theory that 
yon may produce. All I ask of these great men 
they 'peribrmed. They found themselves sur- 
rounded with this institution ; they saw its work- 
ing and its operation; they saw that it was all 
wrong, in policy and in theory ; they saw that in 
morals it was equally wrong, and they .wished 
to get rid of it; and on all pniper occasions 
ihey constantly declared it to be a wrong, and 
they invoked the people about them to come up 
to the work, and, as fast as it could be done, to 
do away with it. Therefore, sir, they were con- 
sistent. They knew that their slaveholding in 
the States was in direct contradiction of that 
great and Godlike declaration that they had put 
torth to all mankind, and they sought to get rid 
of it. 

Mr. President, it is not a great while ago since 
the view that those great men entertained on 
this subject was universal, North, South, East, 
and West. I wish Senators would bear that in 
mind ; because, perhaps, it would moderate their 
asperity of feeling against those who still stand 
where, but a very short time since, W3 all stood 
together. That Slavery is to be justified as » 
divine institution, is a doctrine that is not five 
years old, in my judgment. Mr. Clay, at the 
head of the old Whig party, denounced it down 
to a very late period in his valuable life, in 
stronger, infinitely stronger terms than I could 
denounce it upon this floor, as wrong, contin- 
ually wrong ; and the great party that adhered 
to bis standard in the South were all equelly 
orthodos upon this subject ; there was no dis- 
cordant note there ; there was not a Clay Whig 
in all the South who would atacd up end say, 
" this Institution of oars is to be justified upon 
principles of moral right and justice ; " not one. 

So well known was this fact, that I remeiuber 
it is not much more than four years ago since 
thi speakers in the South, and the leading 
papers in the South, put forth that doctrine — the 
Oharleslpn JfercHrjf, 1 recollect, was One — that the 
farmers of our instittitions were all Abolitionists, 
agreeing precisely with our doctrines, (and it 
cannot be denied, because the record evidence 
that they left behind them is perfectly over- 
whelming,) but that they did not understand the 
subject ; they had not made it their study par- 
ticularly ; but now the South hove reviewed the 
whole doctrine, and have come to another con- 
clusion. Thej now find that the -old doctrine 
wag altogether at fault; that the relation of 
master and slave is the true relation of roan, 
upheld by divine inspiration, instituted of Ood, 
and approved of and in accordance with nature 
itself. The Chatlestou Mercury went so far as 
to say that if this was not so, the Aholilioniais 
were right. Yes, sir ; it staked everything upon 
the new light that, had broken in in modern 
times, which shines so fiercely that it has 
dimmed and obliterated even the Sermon upon 
the Mount. i 

Yes, sir ; this la a modern lighl that has si^ung 
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np since 7011 begun to raisn the ataiidarii of Slci- 
very, deelariog that it ahould domiQate over 
this great nation, and should prostrate ersTj 
otlier interest. It grew up along with joar new 
Territorial doctrines! itgcew np along with your 
Dred Scolt decision ,■ it grew up with your med- 
itated desigD of opening the African slave trade. 
It is a key to them all. It grew a,scC|tloii grows; 
and we were told here not long since that cotton 
was king, and had dictated thia new code of 
morals. 1 cballengo any Senator to deny that 1 
state this doctrine arigbt. 

la it not a fiict that you claim that on a, review 
of the question of Slavery you have got new 
light? The old doctrine was, that it was wrong 
in morals, and conid not be justified ; but now 
you hold the contrary. We, air, adhere to the 
old doctrine. We have not reeo the new light 
that has broken in upon the Sonth. We were 
not admitted into tho great council where the 
investigation was had, which resulted in finding 
out that the institution of Slavery ia in accord- 
ance with nature and approved by Ood, 

It is trae, sir, that I cannot tiwch tbe institu- 
tion within the boundaries of the States where 
Slavery is established hy law, for there the Gon- 
Btitntion does not en.tble me to reach it. I am 
no more responsible for it in your States than 1 
am for it ia Turkey or any other foreign country, 
where I liearof it with regret, and where I have' 
nothing to say upon tbe subject; but when yon 
undertake to thrust it forth where it has no foot- 
hold, where there is no necessity that it should 
ga, there, like Mr. Clay, of Keotucky, I meet you 
to contend ioch by inch;' nay, with him in tho 
last noble sentiment that he uttered, I would 
Buffer my arm to fail from ita socket before, with 
my consent, this accursed institution should in- 
Tade one inch of territory now free. 

One word more as to the effect of this doctrine. 
Do I stand here to accuse a gentleman who ia a 
slaveholder of the Sonth with crime? I have 
never done bo. You may say, tliat if we regard 
Slavery as wrong, and as a robbery of the rights 
of men, v--c should accuae you with being crimi- 
nal. Well, sir, the lo^io would seem to be good 
eooagb, were it not modified hy tbe fact that 
with yoQ it is deemed a neceasity. I do not 
kaow what you can do with it; I was almost 
about to say that I do not care what yoo do 
with it I I will say, it ia none of my buainesa what 
jou do with it, and 1 never undertake to inter- 
fere with iL To be sure, believing it to be 
wrong — wrong to youraeives, and wrong to those 
whom JOU hold in this abject condition — I wish 
that you could see the li^bt as I see it; but if 
you do not, it is a matter of jour own concern, 
and not of mine. I can very well have charity 
towards you, because, with all my opposition to 
jour institution, I can hardly doubt that if we 
had changed places, and my lot had been cast 
among you, under like circumstances, my opin- 
ions on thia subj 'ct might l>e different, and -I 
might be here, perhaps, as fierce a fire-eater as I 
em now defending against fire. I can under- 
Etend these things, anil ! accuse no man. 

There is one thing more which I will notice in 
passing, Tlie Senator torn Georgia [Mr, Iver- 



sok] saw fit, in his place in the Senate, to sssaU 
my colleague in ihe Houae of Representatives, 
(Mr. SaeauAH,) and to impeach him because of a 
transaction which he characterized as exceeding- 
ly dishonorable, and which he thought should 
go to destroy that conlidence that is ripoeed ia 
one so situated. When I heard his denuncia- 
tions, I was happy to find that tbe Senator did 
Mr. Shbbhan of any erroneouB vote. 
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in the other branch of Congress, has been knowa 
of all men for some four years past. He has been 
a very active and a very worthy member; and if 
there was anything wrong in any principle that 
he has advocate^or any vote that he has given, 
I am sure that the vigilance of that astute Sena- 
tor would have found it ont. I say, then, Iwbs 
eiceedingi J gratified to And that my friend in Iho 
other House was so little assailable upon this 
floor, or anywhere else. We consider him as one 
of the brightest ornaments of the State of Ohio. 
That great State seebs to do him honor, and I 
rejoice to itnow that the great party to which I 
belong repose in him the almost confidsnce, 
Tbej have found nothing in him but what tbey 
approve; and the Senator, aftef all his inv^ti. 
gationa, could Snd nothing more than this that 
Mr. Shermak had recommended the circulation 
of a certain book. Now, I want to ask tbe S ' n- 
al«r if there ia anything in that book that ha 
thinks dangerous to the people of any section of-' 
thia country ? I want to know from that Sena- 
tor if ha believes that Ibat book cannot safelj be 
intrusted to the hands of any freeman in this 
Government? The Senator does not choose to 

Mr. IVIiKSOy. Mr. President, I do not ehooss 
to stultify mysi If by answering any such qnea- 
tion as that. . It is too apparent to any man of 
common sense who has read the haok, what 
would he the effect if its recommendations were 
carried out. 

Mr. WADE, Well, sir, since tho question baa 
been up, I have taken some paioa to look through 
that book, and I find nothing there but argu- 
ments addressed oy a non-slaveholder of a slave, 
holding State to his fellow non-alaveholders ia 
those States, laying down rules and regulationa 
for their proceedings, and arguing thia great 
question of Slavery as it affects the liiteretts of 
noa-Blarebolders in the slaveholding State!. 
Unless such arguments are unlawful there, I see 
nothing in the book but what is proper for tho 
consideration -of nil men who take an interest ia 
these matters. Why, sir, has it come to thia, in 
free America, that there must be a censorship of* 
tho press instituted — that ft man cannot give 
currency to a book containing arguments ihat be 
thinks essentially affect tbe rights of wholu 
classes of the free population of this nation ? I 
hope not, and I believe not. 

Why, air, tho great body of the statistical in- 
formation in that book, as I read it, is drawn 
from the census of tbe United States, from your 
public documents, and ^m the archives of liic 
nation. Ia it Improper that arguments deduced 
from these sources ahould be addressed U 
tree popuiatiou of thia' country any n. 
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iBbLDg hdI seeking to spread broadcast 
Und, 60 delicate itt its teiture that tbe free peo- 
ple ca>.not have iDformation that tliey tbem- 
Belvea claim, [ ea; again, it is fraught with ao 
iril'ereDce more fatal to Ihat ioetitution than anj 
I have heard of ;et. 

Mr. President, I have pnrsned this snbjoct 
much further tliaQ I Intended when I arose. 1 
bate bcaril the muttering thunder of disunion 
greeting my ears through all the Southern hent- 
ispbere. All joiir prlDCipal papers have already 
Sied upon a continKencf vheu this Umou sball 
end. In some of the Southern Stateg, if I read 
Aright, proceedings are pending now, having for 
their object an OTerturning of tbia Govecument, 
end the erection upon its ruins of a Southern 
Confederacy ; and this idea ia brought into the 
Halls of Congresa, and we ate compelled to lia- 
teu by the hour to speeches filled with denun- 
ciations of our parly, telling US that the Union 
is to be dissolved, if the people elect as President 
an honorable man, of a great predominant party, 
holding to principles precisely such as Ihe old 
fathers of the Government held. The Repabli- 
cnn platform is nothing more tior less than tbe 
old Kepuhlican platform, marking the landmarks 
of the Government aa laid down by tbem ; we 
claim no more; we claim to live op to those 
doctrines; we claim not to barm the hair of the 
bead of any section of this Union ; and yet we 
are to be told by the hour that if we succeed in 
wresting this Government from your bauds, and 
placing a constitulional man iu that great ofBco, 
according to the forms of the Constitution, you 
will nevertheless make this a contingency on 
which you will disrnpt and destroy the Govern- 

! say to gentlemen on the other side, these are 
very barsU doctrines to preach iu our eais. 
What, sir, are you going to play this game with 
us 7 Will jou go into the election with us, with 
a settled purpose and design, that if yon win you 
will take all the honors and the emoluments and 
offices of the Government into your own clutches ; 
but if we win, you will .break up tbe establish- 
ment and turn your backs on us? Is that the 
fair dealing to wLicb wa are invited? I am 
happy to know that you propose to make that 
conungency turn upon an event tbat wit! make 
it impossible to be consummated. The Qovem- 
ment, to-day, is all in year hands ; it has been 
in jour bands for years ; you are partakHg of 
all its eiuoluments, all \K3 measnres yon bave 
moulded, and yoa have designated the men wbo 
receive its honors. Year after year you have done 
this, and men have come here from the free 
States, men holding our opinions ; we bave sat 
here patiently, but we bave been deprived of all 
the honors and emoluments that fiow from this 
Government, as though we were its enemies ; 
but did we ever complain ? Not at all. We did 
not eipect tbat we should share any of tbose 
favors, unless it should be so tbat our glorious 
principles should commend tbemselvea to a ma- 
jotity«f the people of these Vaited States. 
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But, sir, ifit should tnj 
only knows whether it will or not— 1 {_ 
tlemeu now to understand, this Union will ti 
easily be disrupted. Gentlemen talk about 
a very baainess-like way, aa though it ^i 
magazine to be blown up whenever jon i 
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warning, at your own elcctioi 
in any event, you can dissolve the bonds of this 
great Union. Do you not know, air, that this 
great fabric bas been more than eighty years in 
building, and do you believe you can destroy it 
in a day 7 I tell jou, nay. 

Sir, wbeo you talk ao coolly about dissolving 
this Union, do you know the difficulliea through 
which you will have to wade before that end can 
be consummated ? Have you reaected that be- 
tween the North and the South there are no 
mountain ranges that are impassable, and no 
desert wastes which commonly divide great na- 
tions one from another? Do you not know that, 
Brhether wa love one another or not, we are from 
tbe same stock, speaking tbe same language ; and 
although institutions have made considerable 
diftereuCB between us, the great Anglo-Sason 
type pervades the whole. We are bound Jo- 
getber by great navigable rivers, interlacing and 
linking together all the Stales of this Union. 
Innumerable railroflda alao connect us, and an 
immense amount of commerce binds all the parts, 
besides domestic relations in a thousand ways. 
And do you believe tbat you cau rend all this 
asunder without a struggle? I tell you, sir, jou 
will search history in vain for a precedent; there 
baa been no such Government as this tbat was 
•ever rent asunder by any internal commotion, 
^aow that Poland was broken up and divided, 
but it was by eiternal force. We are found iu 
the same ship ; we are married forever, for better 
or for worse. We may make our condition very 
uncomfortable by bickerings if we will, but nev- 
ertheless there can be no divorcement between 
us. There is iio way by which either one sec- 
tion or the other can get out of tbe Union. I do 
not Bay whether it is desirable or not. There is 
no way by which it can be effected, but least of 
all ou tbe contingency that you have spoken of. 
I tell tbe Senator from Georgia, if yon wait until 
a Republican President is elected, you wO! wait 
a day too late. Why not do it now, when, I say 
again, you have the Government in your own 
hands? Wh^ teil us that it is (o he done 
when our candidate is elected? I aay to you, 
Mr. President, ha would be but a sorry Republi- 
can who, elected by a majority of tbe voles of tbs 
American people, and consequently backed by 
tbem, should fail to vindicate bis right to the 
Presidential chair. He will do it. 

No mau at the North is to be Intimidated by 
these threats of dissolution that are thrown into 
onr teetb dully, and I ask Senators on the other 
Bide, why do you do it? I know not what mo- 
tive you can bare in preaching the dissolution of 
this Union day by day. If yon are going to do 
it, is it necessary to give us notice of it? There 
is no law requiring tbat you should serve notice 
on us that you are going to dissolve the Union ; 
[langhter ;] and I should think it would be bet- 
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ter to 1^0 it at once, and to do it irithout alarm- 
ing our vigilance. !t grates harshly on my ears; 
find I Bay to geatiomea, that if a Republican 
President sball be conatitnljonally elected to 
preside for tlie nest four years oTer this people, 
my woTd for it, preside he will. Do not Sena- 
tors know that as attempt to dissolve this Union 
implies civil war, with all its attendant horrors ; 
the marching aoil countermarching of vast 
armies: hattles to be fought, and oceaue of blood 
to be spilled, with all the vindictive msJice and ill 
will that civil war never fails to bring? .And do 
gentlemen believe the wild tumult of such a 
straggle peculiarly favomble to the growth and 
perpetuity of this ddkate inatitnlion? Why, sir, 
it it cannot fltand the ra ild arguments of Helper's 
book, how can it abide the ultimate shock of 
arms? But, Mr. President, each things GhoU 



never be. The sonla and bodies of traitors may 
dissolve on the gibbet, but this Uaiou ehaU 
stand forever. 

Kir. President, I have said at! and mora than 
1 intended, and I regret that it has become 
necessary for me to say anything on account of 
what has been Raid on the other side. ! regret 
that at this enrly period of the session we should 
get interlocked with this old controversy. I 
wish it might have been postponed. 1 shall vote 
for this resolution most cheertuHy, and will gif e 
it the furthest and most extended sweep that you 
may desire, because it is my wish, if there is 
any misunderstanding with regard to the par- 
ticipants in this affair, that yon should have the 
greatest latitude that you can desire to ferret 
them out, and maka them known to the public. 
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Speech of Mr. Wade. 



The Senato resumed Iha consideration of 
the following reeolutioG9, submitted by Mr. 
Brown on the 18th of January : 

" Resolved, That the Territories are tlie 
common properly of all the States, and that 
it is the privilege of the cilizena of all the 
States to gB into the Territories with every 



held under the laws of any of the States ; and 
that it is the constitutional duty of the law- 
making power, wherever lodged, or by whom- 
soever exercised, whether by the Congress or 
the Territorial Legielatn re, lo enact such laws 
may be foond necessary for the adequate 



riea be instructed to insert, in any bill they 
may report for the organization of new Ter- 
ritwies, a clause declaring it to be the duty 
of the Territorial Legislature to enact ade- 
quate and sufBcient laws for the protection of 
all kinds of property, as above described, with- 
in the limiu of the Territory ; and that, upon 
its failure or refusal to do so, it is the admitted 
duly ef Congress to ioterpose and pass such 

The pending question was on the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Wilkinson, to strike out 
all alter the word " resolfed," where it first 
occurs, and insert: 

" That the Territories are the common prop- 
erty of the jKiyte of the Bnited States; that 
CoHgreas bas lull po^er and authority to pass 
aEI laws necessaiy and proper for the Goveni- 
ment of such Territories j and that, in the 
eiercise of each power, it is the dulp of Con- 
gresa so to legiklate In relation to slavery 
therein that the interests of &ee labor may be 
encouraged and protected in such Territories. 
" llesolttd, That the Committee on Territo- 
ries be instructed lo insert, in any bill they 
may report for the organization of new Terri- 
tories, a clause declarinR thnt there Shall be 



' neither Blavery nor involuntary servitude in 
' such Territories, except in punishment t'or 
' crime whereof the party has been duly con- 
Mr. WADE. Mr. President, these resolutions 
bring up at once before the Senate two distinct 
and opposite systems of labor and civilization. 
The resolutions which are proposed by ihe 
Democratic portion of the Senate declare io 
favor of that one of those two systems which, 
in my judgment, is subversive of the meliora- 
tion and progress of human society on this con- 
tinent. The public mind, North, South, East, 
and West, is intensely engaged in making its 
choice between that system and the scheme of 
civilization which is asserted by the resolutions 
submitted by the Republican side of the Cham- 
ber. I cannot, therefore, exaggerate the impoft- 
anco of this debate. It is a very extraordinary 
thing, Mr. President, that the loudest complaints 
of mal -ad ministration of this GorernmenC, and 
the noisiest alarms of imminent danger to 
the counlrr, come from those who, for a very 
considerable period, have had possession of its 
vast revenues, control of its mighty power, in- 
fluence of its agents and clients, equally at tha 
capital and in every nook and comer of the 
land, and so have formed and directed its policy, 
without encountering any effective resistance 
or opposition. The Republican party has been 
always, ai it is now, absolutely poweriess to 
impress its principles on the administration 
of the GoTetTsment It stands byandlotjks 
on, woadering at the progress of Dcmocrotio 
adtafniBtration ; and wondering, most of a'l, 
at hearing those who have conducted it entire- 
It in their own way now threatening to pnH 
down the piUars of the Union, and intotva 
them all, with themselves," in aiommou min. 
La the name of God, Mr. President, what dbW 
all this meant There is but one eipianailon 
of&cts to strange and anoitalons; and tbst 
esplanatibn 5s, that yon stiil want to confimie 
tbc adminialratioB, when you have fotind ont 
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tliatyou cannotadrainisterBucceaafuily, oreven 
with aafety, for your own sjHtem. 

Mr. President, if there is a Senator here who 
will gainsay me in my nest preliminnry obser- 
vation, let him now look me full in the fiice and 
tJenj, if he can, that hia section haa had ita full 
share of political power in this country, from 
the hour when the Government was organized 
until the exact moment when I am speakicg. 
More than this, your power in the Government 
haa been aitagether diaproportioned to your 
nnmhers. I blame nobody tor this, because I 
know that it is human nature to use all the 
power we have for the adTaneameot flfour oto) 
principles, our interests, and our accepted poli- 
cies. Undoubtedly, under similar circumstan- 
ces, we of the North would do the same ; there- 
fore I do not complain, but simplj state the 
fact. 

If, now, the present course of administration 
of llie Government has so far proved a failure 
that you are now prepared to pull it down over 
one heads, pray tell ua who is to blame but 
yourselves 7 Sir, it is very manifest, from the 
confessions of the complainants, that they have 
no present or real cause of compl^nt. The se- 
cret really is, that uprising political principles, 
which iiey are no longer able to keep down, 
cast a shadow across their patb. which disturbs 
their eqaantmtty. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. TooMis] told 
us that the South is in possession of eight hun- 
dred and Htly thousand square miles of country, 
the most genial and beautiful that God ever 
bestowed upon men. He said that he was 
proud of it; and he has a right to he. Hesaid 
ihat this fioe region is capa^ble of sustaining 
a popnlation greater than that of all Europe. 
I believe that he spoke within bounils. He 
told as that that region has twelve million peo- 
ple; mark you, sir, only twelve million. But 
we all know that the area of the slaveholding 
States is greater by about one-third than that 
of the free States, whib its popalation is at 
least one third-less. He spoke glowingly of the 
prosperity of lie slaveholdln}; States. Wliat, 
then, could be more unreasonable and absurd 
tbau these whinings and complaints ofNnrlbern 
aggressions and oppressions by the great and 
prosperouB South, when the North is entirely 
out of power? If bespeaks relatively, then he 
speaks correctly. Property in slaves was never 
su prosperous as to-daj. Look into the slave 
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rill find that slaves never b' 
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higher prices than 

is more profitable to the owner not 

ever been. Sir, tieae Southern ge. 

iocopsistent and contruLietoij ', iV 

Utej are all bo^t and gipry, in th^ 

d«apair and d^truction. Please reccocilt 

spme of tl)ese contra^ictioiiB. 

If tljQ liorth has, by me^nsof it»nnde|rgrouqd 
railroads, fatally anii trettulterauslj) Sapped apd 
undermined the foundations -of yofc whole bjs- 
tom of labor, how is it that your properly hai 



in value, and your prosperity cnlminated 
during all the time it has been going on ? 

One other preliminary remark, Mr. Presi- 
dent.- The Senator from Georgia rose here in 
his place, with a solemnity unusual for him, 
and with a countenance which was the very 
personation of despair, and announced to an 
astonished people, that we, the Senators on 
' * I side of the Chamber, are the enemies of 
country. Yes, sir ; he felt that we are ene- 
!S of his country, and therefore that power 
lid be unsafely and dangerously lodged in 
hands. Why, sir, would it be unsafe and 
dang^rooa ? O^tAifly they have safferei} no 
damage from us, 8o far. He argues after this 
fashion : he complains that we have been faith- 
less in the execution of his fugitive law, and 
therefore the slave property of the South is in- 
secure; but you will remember, sir, that, long 
before he got through with his speech, the 
slaves in Georgia were so loyai to their mas- 
ters, that, froui the days of the revolutionarv 
war to the present time, not one hundred of all 
their black generations have fled front bondage. 
Sir, if there are those whose nature ia so gr.'ite- 
ful that t}iej can thank you for nothing, there 
are others whose nature is so discontented that 
they will complain upon very (rifling cause. 
Only one poor negro a year, in eighty years, 
has escaped from the great State of Ge(|rgiu ; 
and yet he trembles with rage, declares war, 
and lays hold upon the pillars of the Union. 
One poor negro a year, aod even that negro 
not certainly lost through the Abolitionists or 
the aggressions of the North. The Senator 
doea not condescend to tell us how any or all 
the hundred have been spirited away, bat is . 
content with boasting that all who hare been 
lost, from all causes whatever, do not exceed a, 
hundred. 

Mr. President, when gentlemen cOme here 
and volunteer such arguments as these, it is 
perfectly evident thjit there is some motive 
stronger than any consciousness of injurj re- 
ceived at the hands of those they acciise. The. 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TooiiBs] seenwi to 
have been specially assigned to act as aitorney 
general; and he has brought in a bill of in- 
dictment, charging upon l£e Senatora on this 
side of the Chamber pretty nipch all the crimes 
known in the calendar. It is an indictmeut 
interspersed with something of argument, more 
of declamation, and yet more of vitapeniti(U>. 
Now, sir, I acknowledge him to be weft'and 
worthily assigned to this duty, for hp ia one of 
the ablest and most experienced meraiera of 
the Seuaie. Ifa case could V made out>t alt 
against the Nortji, he is just the man to make 
it out, I hav^ already conceded ,hia ability- 
All wtio heard' his speec]i viU a^Qiit that he 
does not leek tjie . ee.ceea^j ^^. If he h^s 
failed, be may say, wit^ onoraef, not^ chara'- 
ter, Uiftt he " fejl, where Sateti.cpujd not stand,'' 
[liayrfhwr,] Sir, he b»a. f^iUd — utterly, to- 
tally failed. I'pass by, for the moment, die ini- 
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peachmeabr of tfeaaoa sod perjurj, to reacli 
anolhec, namely, an impeacliinejit of coward- 
ice—an iinpeftolimeGt which I confeas grated 
more harshly oa my ear thati qll the other t ' 
tupecations in which he indulged. 

The Seaator from Georgia said that we, tl 
Repuhlicftn Seimtors here, "and the unto! 
mUltoua we represeat, hare fallen so low, tli: 
we )ia»e not only lost our virtue, but with it v 
have tost ouc courage, so that wa hsTe not ll; 
spirit to resent an injury." Did the Senator 
believe the declaration which he made ? If he 
did believe it, and I h&ve no doubt be did, from 
the tenor of his langua^, he believed that on 
this side of the Chamber we were all uon-com- 
balanlij. I will not suppose that he intended to 
earn a cheap reputation for valor, by ioBulting 
those who he supposed would never accept a 
challenge. Mr. President, the whole world 
knows, and therefore the Senator from Geoi^ia 
must know, that ihe people of the free States 
of this Union have utterly condemned, repudi- 
ated, and abolished, the old and barbarous 
practice of duelling ; every intelligent mau 
hHowB, and therefore the Senator from Georgia 
knows, that if a Senator here from either of 
these States should engage la a duel, he weald, 
for that cause alone, whatever might be hia 
exonse, be deserted and proscribed; that he 
wonid be treated as an outcast; while, if he 
thould kill bis adversary, he would be subjected 
l> indictment and trial for murder, and would 
forever be excluded from all public trust of 
honor or proSt. This tone of high moral senti- 
ment is just and righteous in itself, and I do 
not mean to gainsayit now ; but I do feel that 
k has placed me at a disadvantage here. I 
feel it (reqoently, I feel that it often places all 
of us here at the mercy of those who, not hav- 
ing ad(^ted the same just sentiments, act to- 
wards us aa if th"y construed our constrained 
torbearance into a want of courage. Our 
Northern people have do reason to distrust the 
courage of any portion of their fellow- citizens. 
Physical courage, with oar Northern people, is 
a sentiment so general, that I must say that it 
is cheapened t>y its uDiversality. No man sus- 
pects another to be a coward; for it would be 
BD exceptiou li> almost a nnirersal rule. Who 
ever has seen the Northern people called into 
the field of combat to maintain their rights, 
and not known that braver men never stepped 
upon the quarter-deck, braver men never en- 
tered the perilous breach ? Who ever heard of 
a coward among them all, where duty calls? 
Sir, we on this side, if I understand the Senator 
from Ueorgia, and the untold millions whom we 
represent, have not the courage to maintain oar 
honor. Even if I thought that—— 

Mr. TOOMBS. 1 refer the honorable Sena- 
tor to my speech. I made no such allegation 
against the people of the North. I e&id that 

Eeople who did not maintain their obliga^ons, 
md I was alluding especially to the'Eepubli- 
can parly,) people who woald violate their 



compacts, were not to be dreaded when they 
threatened to march down their millions upon 
tis. The speech is in print. There is no such 
allegation agunst the people of the North; but 
the genttemEh seetfi to consider themselves the 
people of the North, and I do not. That is the 
di^erence belfteen us. 

Mr. WADE. Here is precisely what the 
Senator i)id say: I nlay construe it differently 
from him, perhaps. Let ua see what was his 
language : 

"I doubt if there be five, out of all themem- 
' bers of the Republican party on this floor, 
' who will stand up here to-day, and say they 
' are willing, either by State or Federal ieglsla- 
' tion, or in any other manner, to uphold and 
' comply with this provision of the Constitution. 
' I do not believe there are enough to iDeet 
' God's final requisition to save Sodom. No, 
' air ; they mock at constitutional ohljgalioas, 
' jeer at oaths." 

A little further oo he said ; 

" They place great reliance on this arm of 
' the Black BepubUcan pbalanji, [alloding to 
' the slaves, 1 suppose.] When they get ready 
' for this brotherly work, in the name and be- 
' half of my constituents I extend to them a 
' cordial invitation to cotne down- to see us. 
' But it is due to candor to say that their repu- 
' tatiou needs some building np among my 
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(he most dangerous who are the roost faith- 
less to their compacts; and, in very truth, we 
have but small fear «f men, even as leaders of 
untold millions, who have not manhood enough 
to maintain and defend their own honors." 
I supposed that the leader was as courageons, 
,t all events, as those he led. That was the 
construction that I put apon it. 1 supposed 
that it Was a declaration that we, and those 
whom we represent, lacked that courage which 
is necessary to maintain onr own honor when 
it is impeached. If the gentleman says that 

Mr. TOOMBS. I call the Senator's attention 
to this: I said that those persons who were 
faithless to their compacts, who passed personal 
liberty bills, were not to be dreaded ; and there 
is no other conslruction, I think, to be put on 
the language- fairly, though the Senator can 
give it what construction he pleases. 
" ""ADE, I accept the gentleman's con- 
of iL I put a much larger coBStrnc- 

: than that; but I am very glad to hear 

the Senator's explanation, because I see that it 
particular merit to ns, nor to the gentle- 
on that side, that we geoeraily have phys- 
ourage. We inherit it from our heroic 
who, when occasion required it, 
dragged guilty kings from their thrones, and 
deprived them of Sieir crowns, because they 
undertook to trample upon the rights of the 
people; and we, their descendants, I trust in 
" ' ready to vindicate, not only our 
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Honor, but oar rights, aa were oor ancesto 
luiy period. 

I do not differ widely with the Senator oi 
point. The laaa who would be faithless t 
obligatJona, aud would commit per) urj, I clunk 
would be very apt to be a coward ; but oo the 
subject of duelling, I do cot wish to bo misun- 
deiBtood either here or by our people at home. 
I agree with them, that it ia a barbarous mode 
of eettling diRiculties at beat, and ought to 
totally unnecessary in the advaaced stage o( 
eiviliitttion to which we hare arrived ia 
country. The restraints 6f civilized life 
us are generally sufficient, and they ought to 
be always suEGcient among us, to oblige every 

within bounds of moderation and respectful 
consideration of the rights and feelings of 
othera. The case may be quite different 
eemi-civiliaed communities, where there are 
Bucb other restraints. I do not know but the 
duel may be uecesaary there. In an; commu- 
nity, if a man cannot be restrained from offer- 
ing insult by any more elevated principle than 
fear, it may be necessary that he be compelled 
to respect the rights of others, even by the fear 
of combat. And I do not say that I should 
not, in an extreme case, maiataiu my own rights 
in that barbarous way here, whatever might be 
thought of it St home. I bare said enough, 
Mr. President,.! trust, on that point. 

The Senator charges us ail with peijury and 
disloyalty to the Constitution. Just see, now, 
bow inconsistent a gentleman, in the heat of 
argument, may become. He has takeD here 
an oath to support the Constitution ; the same 
oath which we have taken, and which he accu- 
ses us of breaking; and yet he announced to 
us that he is impatient — nay, eager — for a sym- 
bol cf war &om the Old Dominion against the 
Constitution and the Union. I do not use his 
exact language, though I have it before me. 
He is ready atid eager to second her motion. 
" One blast from her bugle born," he said, 
"would call to their feet a million of men." A 
million of men, sirl A million of men for 
what ? ^^by, a million of men to topple down 
the pillars el this Bepublic, and overwhelm the 
whole country in one nnivereal ruin. 

And all this the million of men roused by the 
bugle horn of the Old Dominion are to do next 
March, if a Republiean shall be elected, con- 
stitutionally elected President, in November. 
Does be not stand on high ground, sir? I ask 
him to say, for himself, that he occupies high 
vantage ground, while charging ns wita treason 
and violation of our oaths, when he is with the 
same breath threatening to pull down the pillars 
of the Uoion. Sir, if this is not treason, then 
I do not know what it ia. If ft ia not a viola- 
tion of the oath to support the ConalJtuUon, 
then I do aot understand the import ot the 
words. I know, indeed, that these things are 
said in the heat of debate, and may me«D but 
very little ; but they go out to the world as de- 



liberate debates, and thereibre mast ba noticed 

And now I dismiss this point, and pass from 
the declamation to the ai^unuent of the gentle- 
man from Georgia; for, as I have said, be is 
among tbi ablest of his clasa. Nomanismore 
competent to make out a case against the Re- 
publicans or the people of the North. He baa 
deliberated long ; he has studied deeply, not 
merely in the history of ancient and modern 
Europe, but even in the history of ancient 
Greece, to fortify his argument. What does 
his accusation amount to 7 First, we have not 
been quite nimble-footed enough in executing 
his fugitive law. He gives us not one instance, 
not one case of delinquency. He is content 
with making a general charge, that we are faith- 
less to the Constitution in this respect. Nov, 
air, I know of no case of resistance to the exe- 
cution of the fugitive law in the State of Ohio. 
I know a great many men there who believe, 
before God and man, that it is unconstitutional, 
yet I know of no man who bas stood forth to 
reaiat its execution. On the contrary, whenever 
a case under it bas come before our courts, it 
has been carefully scralinized, and the law 
has been most rigorously executed. There 
have been doubtful casesj there have even been 
cases in which there was little room letl for 
doubt that the seeming remedies granted by 
that law have been perverted to the atrocious 
purpose of kidnapping and carrying freemen 
—to slavery. 

A citizen of Ohio, not long ago, whose name 
do not now recollect, was taken to St. Louis, 
and there imprisoned under SCat« law, to be 
> slavery to pay the chaises of his de- 
until he was released by the people of 
Ohio. This was no solitary case ; aucb cases 
frequently occur. I meet the general charge 
with a general denial, and I assert, tbat the 
people of Ohio have not been faithless in the 
execution of this most rigorous, odioua, and, as 
I believe, in many of its provisions, unconsti- 
tutional law. I pass briefly over the point that 
the constatutional provision conceruingfugitives 
devolves on theState Governments, and not npon 
Congress, the courts having adjudicated that 
point against my opinions. I wilt say, however, 
lawyer would agr»e with the courts, 
case of the first impression. 1 deay, 
r, tbat the decisions of tbe courts have 
been uniform, as the Senator from Georgia 
claims. Judge Hornblower, of New Jersey, on 
habeas corpas, held the law oneOBStitutional, 
and discharged the fugitive tor tbat reason. 
We have one Senator among os here [Mr. 
Wigfall] who thinks that the late Mr. Web- 
ster knew less of constitutional law than most 
other men. It is not for me to re-establish Mr. 
Webster ; but whether he knew much or little, 
it was his deliberate opinion, tbat the law had 
no warrant in the Constitution, though he de- 
ferred to decisions of tbe courts. 

I come now to your new fugitive bill, which, in 
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many of its provisiooa, I hare no doubt is 
coDStitotional ; and I think in these pointa il 
has not jet been judged constitutional. It ia 
not, however, my purpose to argue its conBtita- 
tiouality. I meet iu this ease, as I did in the 
lawof ]793, the vague charge of unfaithfulness 
on our part with a general denial. I call your 
attention, sir, to the fact that there pieTaila 
amoi-.g the people very generally an idea that 
many of the provisioua of that law are uneon- 
stitutional. Tbia idea tends to produce irrita- 
tion. Why do the people adopt the idea that 
it is unconstitutional ? The subject being col- 
lateral, I will only allude to that section of the 
law which confers judicial powers on commia- 
sioners appointed by the courts, who ara not, 
and cannot, thus appointed, be judges. The 
people believe this provision unconstitutional, 
and so do I. 

Aeain: the bill gives ten dollars for a de- 
cision in favor of the clwrnant, and five for a 
decision in faror of the fugitive. Oentleraen 
here have ridiculed the idea that such an in- 
ducement could bias the magistrate, but I be- 
lieve with the people that such magistrates as 
you generally have, under this law, would be 
determined by a thirtieth part of the fee that 
was paid Judas Iseariot for like services. The 
people, for what I know, may think this pro- 
vision unconatitutional, I agree with them so 
far as to £ay, that if meanneas iu a law could 
make it unconstitutional, the people are right. 

Again, there is another provision in the law ; 
when you have got the certificate of the ma^s- 
trate.the alleged fugitive can be taken out of 
the State in defiance of the writ of habeas 
corpus. Thus the law, in time of profound 
peafe, strikes down this great writ of freedom, 
and in this I also agree with thera. The law 
not only iJenies the writ of habeas corpus, 
but it also denies the trial by jnry^ — an easen- 
iiai right. It is these portions of the law 
that render it so odious and unpopular. The 
people know that its eiecution is attended with 
ilangers to human fi^edom, and they are jeal- 
ous of Bumraarj proceedings so extraordinary 
and unusual. 

Sir, we have never denied the obligatioQ of 
ihe States to deliver fugitives who are such 
within the purview of the Cocatitution of the 
United States — never, never. But the law is 
an exceedingly offensive and obnoxious law. 
You know that without my telling jou. The 
people of the free States are deeply imhued 
with the sentiment that, under (he Constitution 
and laws of the United States, as under the law 
of naturCjeverj innocent man haa a right to 
liberty. They do. however, well knbw, and so 
understand, that the Constitution of the United 
States permits a man io one State, who is held 
by the laws thereof to owe service or labor to 
another man, to be reclaimed when he Sees 
from Eoch obligation, to be delivered up to 
such claimant. This provision of the Consti- 
tution our people neither deny nor reaiit. But 



the Senator from GeOi^ia, and every other 
Senator, knows how difficult it ia to execute & 
law which goes against the hearts and con- 
scieuces of Sie great mass of the people. We 
may complain of it ; we might even deplore it ; 
but no law-making authority could mend the 
case. Nothing short of the interpoaition of 
Almighty power, changing the hearts of mec, 
can make them prompt and eager to execute 
your obnoxious law. 

I do not stand here to deceive you, my 
friends. I tell yon the truth just as it is. Out 
of every thousand men who ahaD see r race 
between a claimant and a slave, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine will, from the bottom of their 
hearts, wish him to escape. Neither you nor 
I can help the matter by legislation. Acting 
as magistrates aworn to execute the law, it may 
be executed when a caae is completely made 
out, beyond all chance for casuistry or cavil ; 
but very little practical benefit can result from 



it. Who ia 



le blamed for it ? Look e 






I, and you find there human n 
exactly the same, when the slave trader brings 
the slaves stolen from Africa into your ports 
in violation of the laws making the act piracy, 
and denouncing against it the punishment of 
death. Your jurors acquit him against all 
evidence and the admonitions of the courts. 
The innocent men thus stolen from Africa, and 
thus brought into your States, are irreclaimably 
sold in your markets; ostentatiously adver- 
tised, and sold at your agricultural fairs. I 
assert, then, that the slave pirate goes abroad 
with impunity iu your States, because your 
magistrates cannot execute the law. With 
what face, then, can you stand here, and accuse 
us of not being swift-footed enough in ese- 
cuting a law which ia a greater abomination 
to us than the laws abohahing the African slave 
trade can be to you ? 

Mr. President, there shoald be a little reason 
and common sense exercised in these cases. I 
do not care if every judge and every marshal 
may be ever so eager to execute your law j if 
the hearts of the people, I say again, are op- 
posed to it, who is to blame tbr that? If there is 
any blame, it is on Kim who moulded the hearts 
of men. Your law can give you no remedy. 
You may multiply its penalties ; you may make 
it bristle all over like a porcupine with penal- 
ties ; it would be of no service to you ; because, 
although when yon get a ease you may execute 
it under the oaths of your magistrates, ninety- 
nine times in one hundred, the people be- 
ing against you, the fagitive will find a way to 
escape in precisely the same way that yoar pi- 
rates, who bring men from Africa and- sell them 
in the market, constantly eacape with you. 
Now, air, I would have just as much ground Iu 
stand here and accuse the whole South of be. 
ing guilty of perjury, and guilty of the most 
manifest vioiatioB of all law, because ihe vic- 
tims of the Wanderer were not released, and 
the otScera of that vessel condemned and BRe- 
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cot«d, tM t^ef des»rv«d to be, as ;oa toiva 
stand foith »nd «ay thtU we oa our part do a 
ezeoate lami eqaall; aad&T more odious to i 

The next accuHation, (tod Ae Bbcongest ons, 
of the Senator liom Georgia, is, that we p»ss 
what he calls personal liberty lalla, which were, 
&s ha cUipied, in violat[oB of the CoDStitutioa 
of the United Sutea; aad he said that Uie &taie 
of Ohio occupied the same position with the 
other free States in that particular. Welt, eir, 
as he placed Ohio upoa die lame ground nrith 
the others, I have not t&ksii pains to examine 
the action of the others, trusting that if there 
was no foundation ander heaven for the 
charge he made against Ohio, it was equally 
^Toundleis against the other States. 1 say, 
then, to that Senator and the Senate, that the 
State of Ohio has never passed a law in viola- 
tion of the Constitution ot the United States; 
that it never has been derelict in its duty in 
this reapect. Doea any Senator here suppoee 
that a sovereign State in this Union is golag 
to re!in«[uii!i all her right of protection over 
her citizens, because there is a provision of the 
Federal Constitution by which a certain class 



the ruthless claim of any onpriucipled 
who sought to claim him. Cannot a sovereign 
State of this Union prevent the kidnapping of 
her free citizena, because you have a right to 
claim a slave fleeing from servico? 

The Conatitulion of the United States does 
indeed say that the escaping fugitive shall be 
given up. But it does not prescribe how the 
fact that he owes service shall be ascertained ; 
and the ConBtitntion of the United States does 
not mean that any freeman of a State shall be 
given np as a fagitive. Now, I appeal to the 
candor of the Senator from Georgia. He has 
read with great care the proceedings of the 
Federal Constitutional Convention. He knows 
the jealousy eoDcemiog State rights that pet' 
vaded that body. Does he believe that its 
members would have ever coaaented to a pro- 
vision which would have deprived the States of 
the power to protect and defend their own citi- 

You are continu^y repeating the assertion 
that this fugitive slave law provision was deem- 
ed an important one by the fathers, and that 
the UnioQ could not have been effected without 
it. On the coulrary, sir, it was a mere after- 
thought. The Constitution was complete, in 
all its important provisions, belbre any man 
tiioaght Ottilia thing. It was pat into the Con- 
stitution with very little d^ibera^on ; and those 
who put it there had no idea that, in doing so, 
they were taking away from the Stxtea the moet. 
im^ctaut element of sovereignty — namely, 
their power to protect, their own citizeBS 
against unlavrfil seizures and searches and 
extradition. The rights of the States, the only 
protection made against overpowering and con- 
centrated despotism, were the one especial ob- 



S' let i£ preservation. The States batUed inch 
y inch ag;ai|i3t the Bnwander of any State 
power. I judge, theiefore, that they never in- 
tended to confer upon Congress, or upon any 
one State, ot anybody, a right to enter another 
sovereign State, and lake away, io a sniamary 
and arbitrary manner, whomsoever he should 
choose to cfaicn as a fugitive from another 
State. 

But the Senator said that the free States, 
and Ohio among the rest, have committed a 
kind of perjury in disregarding your fugitive 
law, by passing personal liberty bills. So far 
as the law of Ohio is concerned, we shall see 
how plain a tale will put down his argument. 
Her law consists of three sections. The saving 
clause of the last section prevents any such 
construction as the Senator himself put upon 
the statute. It is entitled " A law to prevent 
slaveholding and kidnapping in Ohio." The 
last section declares : 

" Nothing in the preceding sections of this 
' act shall apply to any act done by any person 
' under the autiority of the Constitution of the 
' United Slates, or of any law of the United 
' States made in pursuance thereof." 

Now, I ask the Senator from Georgia, if he 
was upon the bench, and a fugitive from labor 
or service in another State was brought before 
him, under the provisions of this law, would he 
Snd any difficulty in surreudering him into the 
bands of the person who had made out his 
claim to his service ? Would he say that the 
preceding section of this law overruled this ex- 
planatory clause, and that he was bound, at all 
events, to trample the ConstitutJou under foot? 
No, sir j he would give it no such conatructiou 
as that. 

Mr. President, I say in all sincerity and ear- 
nestness to everyman who holds to the conser- 
vation of State rights, that you endanger the 
rights ot your own State, you endanger the lib- 
erties of this whole nation, when you contend 
against the power of the States to pass laws 
protecting their own citizens from unlawful 
seizures and kidnaping. At all hazards, nei- 
ther asperity of language, nor a frowning brow, 
nor violent denunciation, will ever induce tho 
State of Ohio to forget what belongs to her sov- 
ereignty, what is due to her honor, and the 
protection of her own citizens. She takes no 
prouder position on tbia subject than, I hope in 
God, every other State in the Union does. Then 
the Senator was wrong, he was uucandid, to 
stand forth and say that our constituents are 
perjured, that they ace traitors, that they have 
violated the law of the land, when they^ had 
taken every precaution to award to the eilizcns 
of other States, holding a species of property 
thai we utterly repudiate, all their rights. 

The State of Ohio sends no Senators here to 
denounce the sovereignties or people of other 
Stales i but when her rights are disputed or 
her honor assailed in this high council, her 
ambassadors here would be unfaithful to their 
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tniBt if tbey did not hurl back snch iiujoet im- 
putations. 

The third eonnt In the Seoatoi's indictment 
ia, that we iDtend to prohibit slavery in tbe 
vast Territories of this Union. That diarge, I 
confess, is trne. We do so inWod. If I nQder 
Stand the objecta and purpose of the Republi- 
can party, if I onderstand Ae emergeBOie* of 
Ihe case that brought that great party into ei- 
istence, it was this very Bubject. The Generdl 
Government, acting in Congress faithlessly to 
all that it had coveoaated heretofore, had bro- 
ken down every barrier, and violated every 
pledge it had giTen of freedom in any of our 
Territories. These covenants being overthrown, 
the Republican party arose to reacne freedom. 
Had there been no violation of the Missouri 
compromise, it is very probable there would 
have been no BepnbKoan patty here. We did 
embody ourselves into a party, in order to res- 
cue, protect, and defend, the free Territories of 
this country against the pollaljon of slavery. I 
have no concealments to make. There we now 
stand ; this is our platform ; on it we will stand 
forever. 

But the Senator lavB that the Blaveholdera 
have an undoubted right to go with their slaves 
into the Territories of the United States, under 
the Constitution of the United States; and be 
claims that a decision of the Supreme Court 
gives thera that warrant There is no man 
who has more reverence for tbe decision of 
honest courts, when made on due deliberation 
upon matters of private right, and within their 
jurisdiction, than I ha^e. I know how essen- 
tial it is to the peace and welfare of every com- 
munity that the decisions of courla settling the 
private rights of men in the last resort, even 
if they are beliered to be wrong, must be lived 
np to and have effect. Tt«t has beea ray edu- 
cation— my principle; what I have held always, 
and hold today ; bnt in just as much as I re- 
vere an honest court, keeping within its own 
jurisdiction, restraining itself from all political 
considerations, and adjudging the rights of men 
according to the law in its purity, so in exact 
proportion do I abhor and scont from me a 
corrupt judge, who, ftirany purpose, willimper- 
tiuently reach over, outside, and beyond ihe 
case before him, and endeavor to advance the 
political cause of one party or another by de- 
cisions that he may pretend to make. 

Sir, it is the same with Federal courts as with 
every other. The moment a Federal court tr»n- 
sceuds its legitimate authority, for the purpose 
of effecting some poKtical object, its mterfer- 
mpertinent; it is of no validity; and. 



calleid the Dred Scott de- 

u> manifestly a usurpation of power; 

ifestly done in order to give a bias to 

political aolJon, that no mac, though he be a 
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with the high courts of GJeorgia, I say, I hold 
it in utter contempt. Yes, air, [to Mr. TooifBa,] 
I like the spirit of your courts, from which you 
are uow so ready to depart, They stood up 
against what they considered a corrupt decis- 
ion of this Federal eoort, and said they heid 
it in utter contempt. That wai 
sir, if there ever was a holding 



Whet was the case? An old negro, whom 
age had rendered valueless, happens to fall iu 
the way of the politicians at a period when it 
was thought exceedingly desirable that the 
question of Congressional authority over sla- 
very in the Territories shall be tried, and Drcd 
Scott prosecutes for hia liberty in the Federal 
courts; and, by the way, after he had proaeeu. 
ted his case through, and his liberty was denied 
him by the court, I believe the very next day 
the master gave him hie liberty. He had served 
the purposes of the politicians, and they ought 
to have given him a pension for life for having 
been the John Doe of the tranaact'on. I do 
not kaow of what authority the case may be, 
but its gett:ing-up looks to me exceedingly sus- 
picious. There was a concurrence of circum- 
stances that very rarely happen of themselves. 
Old Dred BcoU sued for hia freedom, and a 
plea wae put in that he, being a desceudatit of. 
an African, aad bis AncestOTS slaves, ke could 
not sue in that court ; be had no right to be 
tiiere, had no (tanding there. The court go on 
and aigne themselves ioto the belief that either 
a man may be so monstrously low, or the court 
itself so monstrously high, that he cannot sue 
in its presence for hia rights. I believe this is 
the first nation on God's earth that ever placed 
any mortal man, at anybody bearing the human 
form, on so low a level, or aoy court on so high 
a one, as that. But let this go. Dred Scott 
brought his suit. The plea in abatement was 
demurred to ; the question arose upon that 
demurrer, and a majority of the court decided 
that Dred Scott, being a n^ro, a descendant 
of EG Atrican, and his ancestors having been 
slaves, he could not maintain a salt in that 
rt, because he was bM a citizen, under the 
. Now, sir, I ask every lawyer here, was 
diere an eod of the ease? In the name of 
God, Judge Taney, what did you retain it for 
longer? You laid Dred Scott could not 
he could not obtain hia liberty ; he was 
f court; and what further had you to do 
with all the questions that you say were involv- 
ed in that suit? Upon every principle of ad- 
judication, you ought not to have gone further. 
No court has ever held it more solemnly than 
the Fedraat courts, that they will not go on to 
decide any more than is before the court, and 
necessary to mahe the decision ; and every 
lawyer knows that if they do, all they say more 
ire talk, and, though said by judges in a 
hoBse, has just as much operation and 
effect as if it had been said by a horse-dealer, 
s bar-room, and no more. And yet we are 
ght. " Well, 1 told that we must follow the dicta of these pack- 
God's earth > ed judges — for they were packed, and I have 
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aboQt &s little cespect for b packed conrt aa I 
have for a packed jorj — a majority of tbetn 
interested, too, as I b^eve, in the very quea- 
lioQ to be decided ; for, I believe, the majority 
who concurred in the opinion were all slave- 
holders, and, of course, if anybody was in- 
terested to give a favorable conatruction to the 
holders of that species of property, these men 
were interested in the question. 

Strange as it may appear, those who eom- 
plaia of Northern aggression have not only 
every other department under their feel, bat 
with less than one-third of the population of 
the North, jou happe» to have a majority of 
the Supreme Court on your side, and always 
have had. I will not say that that is the rea 
eon why the deeisiona of courts of late are mag- 
nified into such importance. Immaculate their 
decisions are now, it seems. The very party 
who, a few years ago, within the memory of ua 
all, held that Iheir decisions were of no effect 
whatever on governmental action, when com- 
ing in conflict with the views of the Preaident 
or the co-ordinate branches of the Government, 
have turned round of late, and have found a 
virtue in that court that can ride triumphantly 
"over every other department of this Govern- 
ment. It ia a palpable heresy, and must be 
abandoned. The liberties of this nation cannot 
consist with the doctrine now set up on the 
other side of this Chamber with regard to your 
Supreme Court. 

I do not want to go back to see what Jeffer- 
son and others said about it 1 know the na- 
ture of man. I know, as they knew, that to 
arm this judiciary with a power, not only to de- 
cide questions between private individuala, but 
to affect the legislation of the nation, to affect 
the action of your President, to affect the co- 
ordinate branches of thia Government, is a 
fetal hereay, that, if persisted in by a majority 
of (he people, cannot result in any other than 
an utter consolidated despotism ; and I am 
amazed that men who have had their eyes 
open, and who have held to other doctrines in 
better days, should, for any temporary purpose, 
heave overboard, and bnry in the deep aea, the 
sheet-anchor of the liberties of this nation. 

1 say to my friends on the other side^for I 
call them friends for this purpose — we are all 
interested alike in this question. God knows, 
if you once have it established and acquiesced 
in by the people of thia Union, that the dicta 
of the Supreme Court — a political court by its 
very constitution, yea, packed on this very sub- 
ject, as every Senator here knows — ate to be 
the laws binding on every other departmeat, 
we have the meanest despotism that ever pre- 
vailed on God Almighty's earth. But I have 
no feara of it, sir. Yon may effect a temporary 
purpose by it; but a doctrine so absurd, so ia- 
compatibie with the minds of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, so inconsistent with the great principles 
of free government, wilt never be permitted to 



In the Dred Scott decision — I will not call it 
a decision, but in this diclum, this talk of the 
judges, for that was all it was — they over- 
turned every decision their own court had made 
for more than seventy years ; they holding, prior 
to that time, that Congress had full and plenary 
power over the Territories of the United Siatea. 
Judge Maiahall so decided, and the court bad 
followed his decision, and every other depart- 
ment of the Government was well satisfied. 
Therefore, this infallible court can overturn the 
most settled decisions of its own and of other 
courts, and nobody can question its acts I A 
strange doctrine that, that the sayinga of men 
who were put upon the bench under the most 
.questionable circumstances, packed for a par- 
ticular decision, and not having ^ chance 
even to make that upon the question before 
them, should be the ne pltis ultra, after they 
themselves have overturned all that have gone 
before then. This is a position that cannot 
outlive this generation. 

Where did these judges find the power in the 
Coastitutiou of the United States to carry sla- 
very into the Territories 1 If they had any- 
thing to ground their dicta upon, they had the 
power to show it written in the Constitution 
of the United States; but there is no such thing 
there. I remember very well reading (for I 
was not here at that time) that in 13S0 Mr. 
Calhoun set up this doctrine, and it was so ex- 
treme that be bad no second in the Senate. 
He waa challenged by Mr. Clay upon it. Mr, 
Clay told him be was amazed and astonished 
that any man should hold auch a doctrine, and he 
asked him : " Where do you find your constitu- 
tional warrant for it? "and told him, at the 
same lime, that it waa more latitudinous than 
anything ever held by old John Adams and the 
Federal party at any period. Mr. Calhoun, I 
think, fonnd no warrant in the Constitution ; he 
did not deign to reply- Yet, within ten years, 
thia doctrine has grown up into a great tree, so' 
that some fowls lodge in the branches thereof. 
[Laughter.] 

They find no warrant in the Constitution ; 
they find none in legal logic or reason. It ia 
said now that the Territories being the common 

Ecoperty of the States, the citizens of each State 
ave a right to go into them with any property 
that they perchance may have. 1 deny the 
postulate. These Territories do not bslong to 
the States, as Slates. They belong to the peo- 
ple of the United Stales. Congressislhe trustee 
for them ; but no Stale can Saim any portion 
of them. The States, as States, have nothing 
lo do with them. Suppose the Senator from. 
Illinois [Mr. Dougus] owns a plantation in 
Mississippi, in his own right or that of his 
children, and be baa slaves there working upon 
that plantation, while he ia a resident of the 
State of Illinois. Suppose there is a Congres- 
sional prohibition saying tiat he cannot" take 
his property into that new Territory. Let me 
aak these eaauista now, which Slate is it whose 
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sovereigntj ib iDvaded ; thnt where the Senator 
Kves, or that whew the negroes live? 
anybodj tell me? State equality, they aey, is 
Dot preserved. But the State equatitj of which 
State 7 Illinoifl, where the alaves are owned, ia 
ber sovereignty hewed down, or the sovereigntj 
of the Slate of MiBBJasippi, where the negroes 
hoc the Senator's com and pick his cotton? 
There never has been a respectable argument 
for anj such position as that. 

May not the same ground be appBed to other 
cases? Suppose we hall onueied — as I pre- 
sume we shall ultimately annes — the Fejee 
Islands to this natioo. In those islands, the 
peopie not only enslave each other, bnt they 
actually liill and eat oach other. Now, sup- 
pose a Senator from the State of Pejee should 
appear in this body; suppose Ihatne should 
claim the right of hia constituents Co bi-itig 
with thera their chattels into any of our Terri- 
tories, and claim the right of the law in that 
" country to practice canoibaliam upon them, 
that he might roast aod boil them as well aa 
enslave them. He would claim, if you did not 
permit this to be done, " that the State of Fejee 
' has not equal rights with the other States of 
' this Union ; a gentleman owns his property ; 
' it is an undoubted law of my State that we 
' roay fatten men for the roast, and we have a 
' right to bring them here for the same pur- 
' pose ; and if you do not permit U3 to do so, 
' W6 iwl pull down the columns of the Kepnb- 
' lie, lading it outspread in one universal ruin." 
[LaugbterJ I suppose the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DouGLiSJ would say, " The Territo- 
' ries have a perfect rif(ht to vote eaanibaiisni 
' in or to vole it out; I do not care whether 
' they vote it up or down; but they have the 
' right, and shall be perfectly free to do it." 
[Laughter.] Another Senator would arise, and 
say the people of Fejee not only have the right 
to bring them in, but they have the right to be 
protected in doing so there under the laws of 
Congress. Another one says that Congress 
haa no power to pass laws on that subject whal^ 
ever; but the courts, which are now omnipo- 
tent in all things, may, without law, declare 
what the law is, and we must all bow down to 
it. There is a difference even on the other 
aide as to these shadea or colors of Congres- 
sional authority ; bat, nevertheless, you are all 
in for spreading slavery to the ends of the earth. 
Take another ease — one that ia likelf to 
occur a Irille sooner, perhaps. Suppose Brig- ^ 
ham Young should come from the State of 
Utah, when it is a State, into Kansas, or any 
other Territory, and bring with him his forty 
wives, and the Territory has a law that a man 
shall have but one wife. Brigham says, "Theae 
'are my property; yea, more than my prop- 
' erty ; yea, they are forty ribs taken out of my 
' body whtle I slept; I roust bring them in 
' here, or the State of Stah will not be on an 
' equal footing with the other States of this 



Away with such lo^c. There ia no guaranty 
in the Constitution of the United Statea fbi 
SQch a position as that. Our safety, Mr. Pres 
ident consists in keeping cloaa to the Conatitu 
tJon. Whatever we claim, let us find the direct 
warrant for it there, or the necessary implica- 
tion to carry out some other power that ia man- 
ifeatly granted. The moraent we go astray 
from this, we are in the fog; we are in dispute; 
we endanger the harmony of our action, and 
it ia done in this instance. Id this great de- 
parture from the early principles of this Gov- 
ernment, you have involved portiona of the 
nation in almost irretrievable hostility to each 
other. Let us go back to the Constitution, and 
follow it. ' 

Mr. Presi<Ient, I will notice one other posi- 
tion. Waiving all constilutionai law on this 
sabject — for we are not compelled to do all 
that we have a constitutional right to do — I 
will suppose, for the purposes of this argument, 
that you have authority to take your slaves into 
a Territory, and hold ihem thera ; still, is it ex- 
pedient, is it just and proper to do it? This 
brings up a question which has been incident- 
ally debated during this session several times. 
Originally, it now stands confessed here ; the 
framers of our institutions, the fathers of the 
Republic, all, I believe, without a dissenting 
voice, (if there were any, I do not know it,) held 
that slaveholding was against common right, 
against natural right, was wrong ia itself, 
and therefore should not be cherished or en- 



Now, Senators say here, that the slavehold- 
ing States have reconsidered this subject with 
great deliberation, and they have found that 
" 's old view was wrong ; that slavery is a nor- 
A condition-, that it is a blessing to society; 
Lt it is the best state and condition that a 
LH can be in, and therefore ought to he ex- 
ided. That ia the only issue t^kk 1 wish 
to draw in upon this subject with any pwty, 
because I know that your determination now to 
extend slavery into the Territories arises from 
this new philosophy of yours. If you are right 
upon that, I will go with you. If you are right, 
let us extend slavery to the four winds of 
heaven ; let us employ missionaries to preach 
the glories of slavery, and induce the whole 
world to divide itself, and one half become 
slaveholders, and the other half slaves. 

I am glad to see this great question 
placed at last upon a solid foundation ; for 
every man knows that no political principle 
can be baaed permanently on anything short of 
eternal justice and right. Now, I do not care for 
t^at the Senator from Georgia and others have 
told us, that slaveholding was the basis apon 
which society had been founded for thirty cen- 
turies. We, at laast, have discovered that it is 
a sandy fonudatiun. It is fast washing away; 
and in exact proportion to the advance of man 
kind in civilization and in knowledge, on all 
hands Ihij old principle ia deemed barbarous, 
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and is wearing airay. Upou that iBBoe, I will 
meat jou ; it ia a fair one. If it is right, ex- 
tend it; if it 13 wrong, let it die tbe death, as 
all error and falsehood must die. I hardij 
knon how xo meet this issue in argument ; for 
I have been ki the habit of believiDg, with the 
lathers of the Constitution, that liberty is the 
gift of God to every human being. With them, 
I have euppoeed it ia self-evideat, aad incapa- 
ble of illustration by argument. 1 would appeal 
from all your casuistry to the promptiogg of the 
human heart. Who within the sound of my 
voice would not say, with the immortal Henry, 
" Give me liberty, or give me death ? " If there 
be any, let him apeak. Who had not rather 
infinitely follow a friend or relation to the grave, 
than into the shambiea of eternal slavery? Not 
a man. Human nature revolts at it. 

I know it is said that the African is an infe- 
rior race, incapable of defending hi^ own rights. 
My ethics Ceacb me, if it be so, that this &ct, 
so far from giving me a right to «Dalave him, 
requires that I shall be more sctuputoua of 
his rights ; bat I know tbat, whether he be 
equal to me or not, he is still a human being ; 
Degroes are Mill men. Senators will bear me 
witness that there are thousands now iu bond- 
age wbo are much more white than black — 
yea, tens of thousands of such ; but, whether 
wliite or black, I say again, they are still hu- 
man ; they are animated by the same hopes, 
they are slflieted with the same sorTOWs, they 
are actuated by the same motives, that we are. 
Like us, they may be deprived of every right; 
they may be treated like brutes ; their souls 
may be ignored ; you may whip, scourge, and 
trample them in the dust ; but they Will rise 
from your utm.ost degradation, and aland forth 
in the image of God, the conscious candidates 
of immortal life. This gives thero a full assur- 
ance of their manhood, and stands as an eter- 
nal prophecy that they are not always to be 
slaves. It ia part and parcel of human nature. 
It is implanted in every human soul, by the 
finger of God. You cannot eradicate it; and 
yet, while it remains, your 



There are other reasons enough to show that 
it Is not the normal condition of man. Whence 
this tremulous perturbation of the whole South 
on this subject ? Why this fear that their in- 
stitution will be overturned by every breath? 
Why is it that you withhold from these men 
and women the knowledge of reading and wri- 
ting t What mean your nightly patrols, that X 
see your laws provide for? What means this 
persecution of Northem men who go among 
you 7 What is the fear you have of this Helper 
book, that we have heard so much of? What 
means this robbery of the mails and oeusor- 
ship of the press through all the South? If 
slavery is the normal condition, do jOu fear 
that the handiwork of God will be overturned 
by these frivolous means ? No, uir j never. It 



falaihee tbe pretence that it is a normal condi- 
tion of mankind. Society in the North needs 
no such artificial props as these to sustaiu 11. 
YoD may ccrme up there; you may attack our 
inatitutioos ; we will invite you, wherever yon 
please to come, to preach the glories i.f slavery 
as tbe normal condition of man, and our insti- 
tutions will stand firmer than ever by the cen- 
hict. We ieaj no such thing. Why? Because, 
although tbe Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Hunter] said that slavery was the normal con- 
dition, and, if I understood him, that freedom 
wna an e.fperiment yet, and likely to come out 
second best, nevertheless everything around 
you shows the security of the North. The 
perfect conteniedneas of the North shows 
which is the normal and which tbe other con- 
dition. Look to the great Northwest, to which 
I belong. Thero is a white population to-day, 
northwest of the river Ohio, as great as that of 
all your slave States, so secure, so impassive, 
so conscious of their own strength, tbat they 
are an empire in themselves. I am here day 
after day, and my constituents aak nothing of 
me but to be let alone. Here we hear this 
clamor from the South about Southern rights, 
day after day, year after year, disturbing tie- 
me:its in our political progress constantly ; and 
yet j'on hear nothing from the security of free- 
dom and free labor in tliose regions. All this 
goes to show that slavery is not the noriSal 
condition of man — that it is an in^tutioo 
which has survived tbe ezigeucies of th^ times 
which permitted it to be established, and now 
lives on the bare sufferance of mankind. 

I have nothing to say of slavery In the States. 
I do not wish to say, aiTd would not say, a word 
about it, because 1 am candid enough to con- 
fess that I do not know what you can do with 
it there. I want no finger with it in your own 
States. I leave it to yourselves. It is bad 
enough, to he sure, that lour millions of unpaid 
htbor now is operating there, in competition 
with tbe free labor of the North ; but I have 
nothing to say of that Within your own 
boundaries, conduct it in your own way ; but it 
is wrong. Your new philosophy cannot stand 
the scrutiny of the present age. It is a de- 
parture from the views and principles of your 
lathers ; yea, it is founded in the selfishness 
and cupidity of man, and not in the justice of 
God. There is the difficulty with your institution. 
There is what makes you fear that it may, sooner 
or later, he overturned ; but, sir, I shall do noth- 
ing to overturn it. If I could do it with the 
wave of my hand in your States, I should not 
know how to do it, or what you should do. Alt 
I say is, that, in the vast Territories of this 
nation, 1 will allow no such curse to have a 
foothold. If I am right, and slavery stands 
branded and condemned by ihk God of nature, 
then, for Heaven's sake, go with m% to limit il, 
uid not prop^ale this curse. I am candid 
enough to admit that yon gentlemen on the 
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other sioe, if jou acer beeome eotivinced, aa I 
doubt not JOU will, that this iDstitiitioQ does 
not stand bj the righu of nature nor by the 
will of God, you yourselTes will be wiUmf; to 
put a limit M it. You have oulj departed be 
cauae joar philosopbj bfts led jou amy. Sir. 
I leave you with the atgument. 

And now, Mr. Premdent, in conclusion 1 
would ask Senatora what thej find in thp Re 
publican partj that ia so repnlatve to them that 
they must lay bold of the pillars of this Union, 
and denrolish and destroy the noblest Govern- 
ment that has ever existed among men ? For 
what? Not certainly for any evil we have 
done; for, as I said to start with, you are more 
I than you ever were before. 



J it wrong, believing it inconsistent 
with the best iateresls of the people, we demand 
that it shall be limited ; and this limitation ia 
not hard opon you, because you have land 
enough far a population as large aa Europe, 
and century after century must roll away betore 
you can occupy what you now have. The next 
tiling which we bold, and which X have not 
time to discuss, ia the great principle of the 
homestead bill — a measure that will be up, I 
trust, this session, and which I shall ask to 
press through, a^ the greatest measure I l;now 
of to mould in the right direction the Territo- 
ries belonging to this nation ; to build up a 
free yeomanry capable of maintaining an inde- 
pendent republican Government forever. We 
demand, also, that there shall be a protection 
to our own labor againat the pauper labor of 
Enrope. We have always contended for it, 
but ;"un have always stricken it down. 

These are the measures, and these are the 
only measures, I know of that the great Repub- 
lican party now stand forth as the advocates 
of. Is there anything repulsive or wrong about 
Ihem ? You may not agree to them ; you may 
differ as to our views; but is there anything in 
them that should make traitors of os, that 
should lead a man to pnli down the pillars of 
his Government, and bury it up, in case we 
succeed ? Sir, these principles for which we 
contend are aa old as the Government itself. 
They stand upon the very foundation of those 
who framed your Constitution, They are 
rational and right; they are the concessions 
that ought to be made to Northern labor 
against jou, who have monopolized four mil 
liana of compulsory labor and uncompensated 
laiwr, in competition with ua. 

There is one thing more that I will say be- 
fore I sit down ; but what I am now about to 
propose is not part and parcel of the Bepubli- 
can platform, that I know of. There ia in these 
United States a race of men who we poor, wealt, 
nniiifluenlial, incapable of taking care of them- 
si^Ives, I mean the free negroes, vbo are de- 



spised by all, repudiated by aU ; outcaata upon 
the face of the earth, without any faull of theirs 
that I know of; but they ftre the victims of a 
deep-rooted prejudice, and. I do not stand here 
to argue whether that prejudice be right or 
wrong, I know such t«b».the fact. It is there 
immovable. It is perfectly impossible that 
these two races can inhabit the same place, and 
be prosperous and happy. I see that this 
species of population are just as abhorrent to 
the Southern Slates, and perhaps more so, than 
to the North ; many of those Statea are now, aa 
I think, paaaing moat unjust laws to drive these 
men off or lo subject lieei to slavery ; they are 
(locking into the free Stales, and we have ob- 
jections to them. Now, the proposition is, that 
this great Government owes it to justice, owes 
it to those individnals, owes it to itself and to 
the free white population of the nation, to pro- 
vide a means whereby this class of unfortunate 
men may emigrate to some congenial clime, 
where they may ha maintained, to the mutual 
benefit of all, both white and black. Thia will 
insure a separation of the races. Let them go 
into the tropica. There, I understand, are vast 
tracta of the most fertile and inviting land, in a 
climate perfectly congenial to that class of men, 
where the negro will be predominant; where 
bis nature seems to be improved, and all his 
faculties, both mental and physical, nre fully 
developed, and where the white man degener- 
ates in the same proportion as the black man 
prospers. Let them go there ; let them be sepa- 
rated; it is easy to do it. I understand that 
negotiations may easily be effected with many 
of the Central American Statea, by which they 
will take these people, and confer upon them 
homesteads, confer upon them great privileges, 
if they will settle there. They are ao easy of 
access that, a nucleus being formed, they will 
go of themselves and relieve ua of the burden. 
They will be so far removed from ua that they 
cannot form a disturbing element in our politi- 
cal economy. The far-reaching sagacity of 
Thomas Jefferaon and others suggested thia 
plan. Nobody that 1 know of has found a 
better. I understand, too, that in these regions, 
to which I would let them go, there is no pre- 
judice against them. All colors seem there to 
live in common, and they would be glad that 
these men should go among them. 

I say that I hope this great principle will be 
engrat\ed into our platform as a fundamental 
article of our fmth, for I hold that the Goveru- 
raent that fails to defend and secure any such 
dependent class of freemen in the possession of 
life, liberty, and happiness, is, to that enteiil, a 
tyranny and despotism. I hope, after llint ij 
done, to hear no more about negro equniir.y oi- 
anything of that kind. Sir, we shall be as t,'lad 
to rid ourselves of these people, if we can do it 
conaiatently with juslice, as anybody else t;iii. 
We will not, however, perpetrate iiijastite 
against them. We will not drive iliem out, 
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bat we will nse every inducement to persuade 
these unfortunate men to find a home there, 80. 
na tc separate the races, and all wi!! go better 
than it can nndec any other aystem that we can 
devise. I aaj again, I hope that the demands 
of jnatice aud good policy will b« complied 



with; and by the consent of all, Ihis willbedone; 
iwid if it ia not done with the asaeut of all, I du 
hope it -will be part and parcel of the greAt Re^ 
publican platform ; for 1 thiuk it consists nitlt 
right, with juatice, and with s proper regard 
for the wdlare of these uofbitaDate meu. 
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